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THE STORY TOLD 
BY AN OLD MAN 


Rice in Exchange for Nightsoil* 


My father’s notes relate another anec- 
dote in connection with their year-end 
financial difficulties : 

Shuji-sama said to Izo Iburi who was 
about to go, “ You have not taken home a 
cent of wages since the construction work 
began. Today I can't bear to see you go 
empty-handed. Here are six pecks of rice 
that I received in exchange for nightsotl. 
You take them home.’ I2z06 took one-third 
with thanks. 

From the start of the work in Septem- 
ber till the end of December, Izo Iburi 
stayed at the Shdyashiki house as master- 
carpenter. As the work was done as a 
token of gratitude for divine aid to his 
wife, he did not receive a cent of wages. 
As one of their friends, he knew only too 
well how things stood with the Naka- 
yama family, which, even if asked, was 
certainly unable to pay any wages to 
the construction workers. Nevertheless, 
Shuji-sama could not bear to let him go 
penniless, as he also would need some 
money at the year-end for his home in 
Ichinomoto. Much as he would have 
liked to pay something, Shiji-sama did 
not have any good idea of how he could 
do so. At last he thought of offering, as 
a slight acknowledgement of the carpen- 
ter’s services, six pecks of rice which he 
had on hand, but the latter took home 
only one-third. 


The notes continue: 

On Izo’s arrival home, Yoshisa, his 
landlord, asked him to pay the house rent. 
He at once did so in kind, i. e. with the 
rice he had just brought home. Now it 
was customary in the Ichinomoto area for 
a tenant to give “rice in exchange for 
nightsoil” to his landlord in addition to 
the rent. But as the carpenter and his 
wife had left their house vacant for a 
long time in order to stay at the Shoya- 
shiki house, they did not have enough 
nightsoil to sell. They had netther “ rice 
for nightsoil”’ nor money, but managed to 
survive the crisis with 150 mon borrowed 
from Mr. Kajimoto. 

It was the custom not only in Ichino- 
moto but all over this area to agree, 
when a tenant took a house, which party, 
the landlord or the tenant, should receive 
the proceeds of nightsoil. At present, 
when quantities of artificial fertilizer are 
used, nightsoil has little value even in the 
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country, and much less in the city, where 
the chemical treatment of excrement is 
a matter of discussion. In those days, 
however, fecal and urinal matter was so 
indispensable to farming that those who 
needed it dipped it up from water closets 
and exchanged it for rice. In Ichinomoto 
the custom was that the rice so obtained 
should be given to landlords. 

However, on account of being absent 
from home for three months, the carpen- 
ter and his wife naturally had no night- 
soil available and consequently no way of 
obtaining “rice in exchange for nightsoil.” 
The landlord pressed them for payment 
of the rent. Of course, the two pecks of 
rice given him by the Shoyashiki people 
were not enough to meet the payment 
expected by the landlord. Thus, by 
borrowing 150 mon from SOjiro Kajimoto, 
the village blacksmith, he managed to 
raise the rent and the sum equivalent to 
“rice in exchange for nightsoil.” 


The interesting account proceeds : 

About 10 p.m. on New Year's Eve, his 
brother Kumezo arrived home at Ichino- 
moto and said, ‘‘ Here I am at last!” He 
had been away from home for a long time 
to work in Kyoto as a carpenter. He 
offered Izo, his elder brother, five ryo,** 
saying that it was all he had, as he had 
been forced to make many payments for 
one thing and another. The elder brother 
gave back one ryo to Kumezo. 

Late at night on the last day of the 
year, his young brother who had been 
working in Kyoto came back with 
whatever money he had saved. Though 
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returning one 7yé to the giver, Izo Iburi 
could tide over the difficulty thanks to 
this unexpected income. As the saying 
goes, for every cloud there’s a silver 
lining. The divine assurance that God 
will always take care of human worries 
and troubles thus evidently came true. 


My father’s notes go on to reveal how 
they saw the new year in: 

At dawn on New Year's Day, in the 

Ist year of the Keio period, Iburi paid 

his respects at the home of the Foundress. 

Shuji-sama and Kokan-sama congratulated 

him for his early visit, and he went back 

home at once. 

At the beginning of the lst year of the 
Keio period, (the name of the period 
having been changed from Ganji to Keio, ) 
it was still twilight when Izo called at 
the Shoyashiki house to offer New Year’s 
greetings. 

“T wish all of you a happy New Year,” 
he said and presented the most reverent 
compliments. 


* Translator’s Note- Rice received in exchange 
for nightsoil. In those days farmers who 
needed nightsoil dipped it up from water 
closets for counter value. 

** Translator’s Note- The ryo was a monetary 
unit coin in the Tokugawa régime. One 
ryO was equivalent to 4,500 mon and was 
represented by a piece of gold. The prices 
of commodities depended on the rice market, 
which in turn varied very much according 
to the time and place; but it is recorded in 
the Ist year of the Ganji period that the 
price of rice stood at 360 mon per bushel. 
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9. Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor. 

This means that we should not say 
things that are untrue about other people 
for the purpose of lessening their stand- 
ing in the community in which they live 
or for any other purpose. In fact, it is 
the duty of a person who hears such a 
report to go to the person accused and 
tell the report, warning him that such 
conduct, if true, will cause him to lose 
the respect of the community. Further- 
more, in countries which have the “ trial- 
by-jury’”’ system of administering justice, 
when an accused is examined, the 
testimony of witnesses is heard. A false 
witness might send an innocent man to 
death. The guilt for the death of that 
man would rest on the perjurer, the man 
who bore false witness. 


10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
wife, etc. 

In other words, you shal] not want the 
things that other people have. The argu- 
ment here is that in life a man secures 
through his work or his good fortune the 
things that he needs and likes in order to 
enjoy life. Every man is different and 
needs things especially suited to him. It 
is unjust for another man to want them. 
The other man should want things for 
himself and adapt things, clothes, tools, 
houses, chairs, etc. to his own particular 
needs. Man should not even imitate his 
neighbor in clothes or manner of living, 
but should find the ways of living that 
are best suited to himself. For example, 
a woman sees another woman on the street 
wearing a beautiful yellow dress, which 
she likes. The first woman immediately 
goes to the store and buys yellow cloth to 
make a dress like the one she saw. How- 
ever, she may have a bad complexion or 
rather yellowish tinge and the yellow 
dress makes her look as though she had 
jaundice. Thus we must look at ourselves 
in the mirror and decide what is best for 
us and not be looking at others and 
copying them. 

We may understand from the foregoing 
that the Ten Commandments denounce 
bad acts. As the French say it, they 
refer to faits accomplis. They are the 
stern commands of a disciplinarian father, 
(God). The strict father is laying down 
the law to his children to frighten them 
into being good by the threat of heavy 
punishment. The Ten Commandments 
are ten clubs or whips with which the 
stern man threatens his children and 
promises punishment for their disobedi- 
ence. 


In Exodus XX, 5, God, in the mouth of 
Moses, said, ‘‘I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generations of them that hate 
me.” By “visiting the iniquity’ punish- 
ment is meant. Moses, besides being a 
law-giver, was also a biologist because 
iniquities, if in the form of diseases such 
as blindness, deafness, etc., often are 
transmitted to succeeding generations. It 
is interesting to see the charts made by 
biologists of two or three generations of 
families in which there is, for example, 
feeblemindedness. However, in verse six, 
He promises to show mercy (to forgive) 
those who keep his Commandments, like 


the relenting father who, standing over 
his child with the ten clubs, says, ‘“‘ Well, 
son, I won’t beat-you if you promise not 
to do it again.” 

Finally, from God, the stern father as 
depicted by Moses, let us turn to Tenri- 
O-no Mikoto, the name in Japanese of 
God the Parent, as presented by Miki 
Nakayama, the foundress of Tenrikyo. 
According to Her, Tenri-O-no-Mikoto 
(God) is a parent (oya) partaking not 
only of the strict nature of a father, but 
also of the tender, loving mildness of a. 
mother. His spirit combines the dis- 
ciplinary, forceful characteristics of a 
father with the tender, forgiving nature 
of a mother. (To be continued ) 
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(Continued from page 1) 

“The same to you, Mr. Izo. You are 
here very early, aren't you? We appre- 
ciate your great efforts of last year very 
much,’ was the unanimous reply of the 
Shoyashiki people. 

After greetings were exchanged, he 
went home to Ichinomoto to enjoy the 
days of the New Year holiday there. 


His subsequent movements are related 
as follows: 

“As soon as the New Year's events 
were over, he came over to Shoyashiki 
house with his wife to stay again, as they 
were still childless. They helped the 
Nakayama family with all kinds of work, 
including heavy labor. 

As his faith in God deepened, with the 
construction work as a turning point in 
his life, he must have found it hard to 
live away from jiba. After having fully 
enjoyed the New Year spirit, the pious 
couple came to stay in the Divine Resi- 
dence again; luckily their childlessness 
enabled them to devote their work to God. 
They did daily, continuous community 


work, later to be called hinokishin, and 
helped the family in everything. 


The notes continue: 

About that time Kokan-sama always 
undertook the task of asking God for a 
message. That year Chusaku Yamanaka 
joined them, too, and took part in the cere- 
mony: ‘Invocation of God's blessing by 
means of a fan.’*** Toward the end of the 
year, he donated 5 ry0 obtained from the 
sale of raw cotton to the construction work. 
The carpenter was given part of it. 
Kokan-sama, the young assistant, made 

it a rule to communicate the divine will 
in behalf of the Foundress. Chisaku 
Yamanaka, also qualified for ‘ Invocation 
by means of a fan,” often engaged in 
prophecy. When Yamanaka donated 5 
ryo, 1zO Iburi had his share of it as a 
gift to a faithful and constant worker. 


*** Translator’s Note— The priest consulted the 
will of God with a fan in his hands and 
divined that will by the movement of the 
fan. Later, in 1880, however, the Foundress 
prohibited this sort of fortune-telling. 

(To be continued) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
“ Mikagura-Uta Kogi” 


Written by Prof. T. Fukaya 
Translated by H. Mimoto 


THE FIFTH SECTION 


Nana-Kudari-Me 
(The Seventh Stanza) 


Muttsu: Muri ni doo se to iwan de na 
Unreasonably this to do say we not 
Soko wa meimei no mune shidai 

That individual’s mind should dedide 

Sixthly : We do not insist you do this or 

that ; 

we leave such decisions to yourselves. 
Muri ni doo se to iwan de na: “God, our 
parent, will not insist in an unreasonable 
manner that we do this or do that.” 
Soko wa meimei no mune shidai: ““ Whether 
you buy or do not buy-the decision is left 
to the individual.” 

It is only human to desire good paddy 
fields, good workshops, good stores, but 
good things are more expensive. Therefore, 
God says it is left to the individual to 
decide whether he will purchase or not 
purchase. 

It is the same in the life of faith. One 
must pay the full price to obtain full 
guidance and protection. It is the way of 
TenrikyO that we purchase truth with 
truth. However, God leaves the decision 
to put forth one’s utmost effort in the 
service of God as a problem for the 
individual. 

Nanatsu: Nan demo denji ga hoshii kara 

By all means paddy fields we want 

Atae wa nani hodo iru tote mo 

Price whatever required may be 

Seventhly: The paddy fields we must 

have 
No matter what the price may be. 
Nan demo denji ga hoshii kara: “‘ No matter 
what, we want to purchase good paddy 
fields.’ Without fields we cannot grow 
rice. Rice is the most important item in the 
Japanese diet. Hence the rice or paddy 
fields may be considered to be the foun- 
dation of our physical existence. In order 
to live we wish to have fields, regardless 
of what the difficulties may be to obtain 
them. 
Atae wa nani hodo iru totemo: ‘““No matter 
how expensive the price may be---” Human 
beings are granted free will. We can say 
that human beings are given the freedom 
to do as they please on the matter of faith, 
but on further thought we discover that 
the source of human life-the genesis-is 
God, the parent of mankind. 

Faith consists of the act of looking 
turning in the direction of God. Many 
people are unaware of the Truth that our 
life-power has its source in God. Faith 
consists of realizing this basic fact of life. 
If man realizes this, he finds he is no 
longer able to be without faith ; he begins 
to aspire for the guidance and protection 
of God Who is the source of all life. In 
other words, he begins to aspire to obtain 


the spiritual paddy field of life. We cannot 
be saved until we learn to arouse the mind 
of truth which will declare that the price 
does not matter. 

I feel that the Foundress expounds in 
these lines the basic principle of Tenrikyo 
that God’s almighty guidance is bestowed 
when man dedicates himself completely to 
do everything he can for the Way of God. 
She explains to us the Way of Tenrikyo 
in which we profess a faith based on 
experience as contrasted to the way of 
some others who profess a faith based on 
mere petitioning for favours. 

Yattsu: Yashiki wa kami no denji ya de 

Residence God’s paddy field is 

Maitaru tane wa mina haeru 

Sown seeds all will sprout 

Eighthly: The Residence is the divine 

paddy 

field ; Seeds you sow-all will sprout. 
Yashiki wa kami no denji ya de: ‘The 
Original Residence, in other words, the 
Nakayama residence where the Original 
Jiba is to be found is the paddy field of 
God. This is the place where the Spirit 
of God forever resides, the place from 
where the Foundress still works for the 
sake of saving mankind as if She were with 
us physically ; it is the source of the Tenri 
movement of wholehearted salvation. It 
is the foundation of our life of faith. 
Maitaru tane wa mina haeru: “Seeds sown 


Several foreign visitors came to 
see our places of worship and 
talked with the Shinbashira : Prof. 
Peter Schoeller, German geologist, 
at the beginning of November 
(ABOVE) ; Mr. Miiller, founder of 
the Evangelische Academie, and 
Dr. Schmidt, head of the Berlin 
Chapter of said Academie, on | 4th 
of the same month (BELOW). 


at the Residence-i. e. the merits accumu- 
lated by Hinokishin of taking offerings to 
the Shrine and working on behalf of its 
cause will return to the faithful a 
magnificent harvest of ten thousand grains 
for each grain of seed, and appear as the 
miraculous guidance of God.” 

In the Osashizu we find the following 
passage: “Are you listening, will you 
listen? The world is wide. Since we are 
here at the source of the big, wide world, 
we must work hard keeping this in mind. 
At the Original Jiba we must look after 
the seedlings. Who will apply the ferti- 
lizer? People will come from afar to sow 
their seeds. If seeds are sown fertilizer 
will have to be applied. Bear these points 
in mind.” (11 March, 1887) 

The Original Residence is the paddy field 
of God, and if we will take offerings to 
the Shrine with a mind of sincerity God 
will accept and grant a miraculous, divine 
guidance which will last through all future 
generations. 

The Foundress taught: ‘“ Dedicate your- 
self entirely to the Jiba. If you will do 
this the roots will spread in four directions. 
Even if the roots in one direction are lost, 
we still will possess the roots in the other 
three directions. Healthy buds will form 
on the tree of our endeavour.” (Autobi- 
ography, by Kunisaburoo Moroi, pp. 131) 

(To be continued ) 


OUTLINE OF THE TENRI 
CENTRAL LIBRARY 
— ESPECIALLY ON THE COLLECTION 
OF RECORDS RELATING TO EARLY 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN JAPAN — 
by 
Makita Tominaga 
Chief Librarian of Tenri Central Library 
CZ) 

A summary of the unique collections 
of Tenri Central Library has been given 
above, and here we shall introduce ma- 
terials on the early Christian missions 
in Japan, which form but a part of our 
collection. Early Christian missions (1549- 
1639) in Japan, as is well known, began 
with the Father of the Society of Jesus 
(Jesuits), St. F. Xavier’ personal mission- 
ary work. In the middle of this period 
it took the form of schools, publications, 
charitable works, systematic missionary 
work, and, at times, political activity. 
But at last, in the Shimabara rebellion, 
the Christians, Japanese and foreigners, 
were suppressed. From the middle of this 
early period, missionary works by Japanese 


as well as by Catholic fathers were 
actively performed. And three daimyo or 
powerful feudal lords in Kyushu sent 


messengers to the Pope (1582-1590), and 
later Date Masamune also sent a personal 
envoy to Europe. Though the period was 
of only ninety years, as it was accidentally 
the beginning of the modern age in Japan, 
Christian missionary works left a definite 
imprint upon the religion and the history 
of Japan. 

But from the standpoint of world-wide 
Christian missionary activity, missionary 
work in Japan is noteworthy in the 
following respects, 

(a) that the missionary work was very 
intense, penetrating, and fruitful. 

(b) that the persecution and martyrdom 
was also intense, that is, that the two- 
thirds of this period was marked by 
persecution and martyrdom. 


(c) that encountering a policy of 
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eradication, Christianity was completely 
swept away from the surface of Japan 
until liberty of religious belief was 
recognized by the nation in 1858, and 
various religious missions were revived. 

(d) that the driving force of the 
missionary endeavor in Japan was the 
Society of Jesus. 

These facts are known from the various 
records on the early missions in Japan. 
And various studies on the above prob- 
lems have been made by religious histo- 
rians and scientific historians, Japanese 
and foreign. 

On the world-wide Christian missionary 
movement, 


’ Compendivm ” 1596, one of Jesuit 
editions in European letters. 


so 


Jesuit edition in Japanese letters. 


I. Streit, R. and Dindinger, J.: Biblio- 
theca Missionum Vol. I-XXII, on the 
bibliography on the Society of Jesus. 

Carayon: Bibliographie historique de la 
Compagnie de Jesus. 

Backer, A. and Sommervogel, C.: 
Bibliothéque des ecrivaines de la Com- 
pagnie de Jesus, 3 vols. 

Sommervogel, C.: Bibliothéque de la 
Compagnie de Jesus. 11. vols. 

On the missions in Japan. 

II. Cordier, Henri: Bibliotheca Japonica, 
1912. 

Laures, Johannes: Kirishitan Bunko 

Sophia Univ., 1957 3rd. ed. 

Tenri Central Library: Catalogue of 
Special Books on Christian Missions. vol. 
1-2, 1932, 1955 

Tenri Central Library: Catalogue of 
Rare Books in the Tenri Central Library. 
3 vols. 1941, 1951, 1957 

The number of records on the early 
missions in Japan, according to the Laures 
catalogue, is one thousand and four or 
five hundred titles, including fifty or sixty 
on the early revival age. Dividing them 
into classes based upon the type of 
record, first of all the missionaries’ letters 
may be taken up. 

Christian missions in Japan began from 
1549, as previously mentioned, and a 
compilation of missionary letters was 
already published in 1551. 
the later compilation has title of Jesus 
Cartas Qve Los Padres and Hermanos De 
la Compagfiia de Jesus, in 1575 at Alcara. 
Afterwards this volume with a supple- 
ment added was published at Evora. This 
rare edition is titled “ Jesus Cartas Qve 
Os Padres E Hermaos da Compagiia de 
Jesus”’ and was published in 1598. Both 
of these works, plus additional private 
letters, are owned by the Tenri Central 
Library. Numerous letters published by 
themselves are also owned by the library. 

(To be continued) 
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